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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 

2j GUINEAS. 


BABIES' 

CLOAKS, 

1 guinea. 


BABIES’ 



BABIES' 

HOODS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BERCEAU-NETTES, 2\ GUINEAS 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea. 

Christening Caps, 1 Guiuea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. 6d. Gowns, 6s. 

All the beautiful Materials used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

marriage outfits complete. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. fid.; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. fid.; 

Beal Balbriggan Hosiery. 


Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longcloth Chemises, 2s. 9 d.; 

Nightgowns, 3s. 9d.; 

Slips, 3s. 9d; 

THI8 PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 259 . 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS 51 TO SI GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2i Guineas. 


Everything of the 


Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 
Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET, 

w. G. TAYLOR. 






October, 18G1. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 

MR. DICKE NS’S N EW WORK. 

The Four th Edition is now ready, in Three Volumes, of 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

.BY ‘CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Poem. By 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6c?., 

TANNHAUSER : or, The Battle of the Bards. 

Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. 

• It is seldom that anything so good is published. The °^® e ss1ve\n?p^ti(»l. S We hope that 

*!SR Sm «**».•**« imm - s“ *g •“ SStfSiS 

reader It is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. . . . For very many years m 
a more remarkable poem offered to the English public. -Times, August 2. 

In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. Historical 

Romance. Bv William Harrison Ainsworth. With Illustrations by Gilbert- 

.:sr:.srf^ 

^•Weknow of no work in modem fiction In whichthere is 

**■ a fixed P‘ aCC in EDgUSh UteratUre -'“ 

London Review. 

Second Edition , 2 vols., post 8vo., 16s., 

T A. RE AT A A Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

■ '• La Beala ” is a novel of which there is nothing to say tatwhat is good.The 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and eve Beata the author has shown 

story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, b^maiiagementofpXe nan-atorreveals himself and 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It is a story m which ™ 1 picture of Italian 

his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to aeai._ a V * 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.’— Athenaum. 

Post 8vo., price 10s. Gd., with Illustrations, 

A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the COAST of 

SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. By Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell 

describes/— Spectator. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo., 5s., 

MISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. By Anna H. Drury, 

Author of ‘ Friends and Fortunes/ &c. 

Farming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Standard Editions of Popular Authors. 
Post 8vo., price 6s., 

FORAYS among SALMON and D'jEER. By J. Conway. 

•It may suffice to state of his adventures, . nn ™ e, ; 0 f n “ d toe hhbi “ofthe 
unaffected style, and that the volume contains plentiful anecdotes, ill astrat ve mm 
wild creatures which dwell in the Highlands and of the Highlanders t hemselves. The 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIPOEM EDITION, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K, BROWNE. 


Vim ,^ TrT Th ' 3 Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 

ACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE 
Bound in cloth. Price 4s 

JACK HINTON.. 

TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS. 7 "in'2 Vols. 

HARRY LORREQUER. f s - 

CHA 2 E ™ °’ MALLEY > THE HiisH DRAGOON, "in 

THE O’DONOGHUE " .. f** 

0F GWYNNE." In'2 Yols. t' 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols . f' ? ' 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. . 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD.' 'in'Vvok .'.' si 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS 

*"• are Un **™*yp*»™ in crown 8»o„ ar dp uUMc d at Five Sh,™ s caclt. 


MISREPRESENTATION: 

A NOVEL. BY ANNA H. DRURY, AUTHOR OF * FRIENDS AND FORTUNES/ ETC. 
Second Edition. 


^Di^Gra,^? 00 > or > Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Man. By the Author ol 

ANraON? tSSopp-’! S ASTLE RICHMOND - A Novel. 2nd Edition. 
ANTHONvS ^’SDOCTORTHORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 

ANTHONY TRorrnf’ 3 THE BERTRAMS - A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPS ^ KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th Edit. 
W. M. THAcS^f CDERM0TS ° F BAR LYCLORAN. 3rd Edit. 
Author. 3rd Edition. IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 

^Cr ER iFvo. SMITH ’ S WII - ,D OA TS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 

a E l‘ S^x L r?J 0R ' m AND SOBTH - 4th Potion. 

Shine upon. 2nd Edition.*^’^ DAYLIGHT; with some London Scenes they 

W?rds^ LLSS OL;D LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 
ROBERT-HOUDIN’S Mli'TVrnt-Dc? at i * 

Himself. 3rd Edition. moiRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OP THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 

CHAPMANT AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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New Publications. 


OUESELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By Benjamin 

Ridge, M.D. In fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Walter White. Fourth Edition. 

Post 8vo. with Map, 4s. 

A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END AND A TRIP 

TO THE SCILLY ISLES. By Walter White. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Maps, 4s. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING. By 

Captain Drayson, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo. 4s. 6c?. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, For Schools and Families. By A. F. 

Foster, late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. With Eighty-seven Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. By C. W. Heaton. With 

numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

ONE OF THEM. By Charles Lever. In One Yol. Demy 8vo. 

With 30 Illustrations by Phiz. 16s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through Ireland. 

By Julius Rodenberg. Translated by Lascelles W raxall. One Vol. Post 8vo. 9s. 

ROMAN CANDLES. Post 8vo. 8s. 

PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story of an 

Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 

THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. A. A. Morgan. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 

By Thomas Macknight. Three Vols. Demy 8vo, 21. 10s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles] Dickens. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fairholt. A New. Edition, 

with Additions and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION; in a Series of Letters from 

Florence. Reprinted from the Athenaeum. With a Sketch of Subsequent Events up to 
the Present Time. By Theodosia Trollope. Post 8vo. 8s. 6c?. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By Anthony 

Trollope. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 

OVER THE STRAITS; a Visit to Victoria. By Louisa Anne 

Meredith, Authoress of ‘ Our Home in Tasmania.’ Post 8m with Illustrations, 9s. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA: 

By Charles Boner. With Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 10s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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THE BEST R EMEDY FO R INDIGESTION. 

[Norton!! 

, CAMOMILE PILLS 

powerful JL’art ■'^emP^iiTuui'’ 0 ^T p 7 f " r ''rfrferfLoo. They act ae » 
«nd thousands of persons can now bear testimony to th^benefi* safe , un ‘ Jer . an y circumstances;' 
Sold » Bottles at Is. Hd., 2s. 9rf„ and Us each in evZ f 6 ^ from their use! 
C* \ TTTTO'Nr f T> , . „ ’ m ever y town in the kingdom 

UAlfllON!— Be sure to ask for ‘NORTON’S pitt^ j i 
purchase the various imitations. ii^o, and do not be persuaded to 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, Is. 

F^SSat-SeS?.^ 7 ^™'« fen^e 

mange, Puddings, Custards, Cakes, &c., also for Tckl C ‘ asses ’ bem S stable for Blanc- 
boiled with milk four minutes for Breakfast Sumier ? fa0UpS j and Gra '' ies > or simply 
Children, and Invalids, it is especially recommended bein“'nt°f’ “a* 1 . 98 t Dkt for Infa “4 

Its consumption in this Country is very laree and its » P ePe " c< * to the best .Arrowroot. 

Parts is daily increasing. It is unaffected bvvai fu° n to the Coioni <* aa d Foreign 
for dietary use in all countries. UnatteCted V Nations of cl,mate, and is admirably adapted 

being often subsUtu^l^encou^Sby'the'i^ie of fa*? f ^ CeIebrated articIe > other kinds 



NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

TTN WIN & ALBERT’S 

U COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE. after Twenty Years' con- 
stant use over the whole world 
J® n ?'T universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the onlyhair-dve 
; ® ir °P le in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6d., ios. 6d., and 2Is. 
beware op imitations. 

H AIR-DYEING- ROOMS.—UNWIN 

AND ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly areas JriJJi 
and repute with every convenience^ comfort as 
a lady s own dressing-room, and where the ha?r cTn 
he coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dJ* 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced aSS' 
ants at moderate charges. F^encea assist- 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY ’ 

and Pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch she ever used, 
all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
OTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


KEATING’S 

PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 

THIS POWDER IS QUITE BARM- 

ce£?EInSSrJ 

SuSr- 1 ”” WASis 

iSJaSSaa 

srsarr, tw 

SSrK«aisSas 

Churchyard, London EC and ht a M * 1 au j 3 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges.’ 7 AgeQts for 

•toJfSJS? i »d~J ; dS s . senuine packet beara 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS* 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 

universal preference. 

For General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. —No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. ^ 
For Commercial Purposes.— The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
ol flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hass all, &c,, as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 St hand, & 24 Cornhill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

BeautifuUy printed iu Post Octavo, and carefuHy Revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 

NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

-La- Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D. 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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* The temporary relief obtained by means of Pills or other medicines is 
high price of the aggravation and of the perpetuating the disease.* _Dr. Henry 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE 

FOR INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, DEBILTTY COUGH ASTHMA 
- CONSUMPTION, PALPITATION, PHLEGM, FLATULENCY, NAUSEAAND''S 
NERVOUS. BILIOUS, AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, ACIDITY, ' 

SPASMS, CRAMP, NOISES IN THE EARS AND HEAD, &c. ' G ° UT> 

Du Barry’s Delicious Health - Restoring Food, 

REVALENTA ARABIC! 

Sborlandf 1 ^ 36 ' 418 -~‘ We find il the “*“* remedy.’-Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey; Dr. 
deletes: 4 '‘I 

benefit /fove^de^M'^n^iTato^ve^otber^meanslaa^failesf^f 11 ^ ™ latitude for; the 
appetite is perfectly restored, and the^paina in myleg*£*and* ^ 107 

gaining strength and flesh. If your food was bettpr t J h f e t ^ Ulte 6<>ne, and 1 am fast 

fo^attn^ l^ervMf ’ 1 “? to ■* 1 

jsa*a &t' s°“ 

Care No. 52,087.-Field-Marshal the Duke of Pluskow, of a gastric inflammation of the stomach. 
ne^XststlS Cross. Herts, of extreme 

Cure No. 36,212.—Captain Allen, of epileptic fits. 

indigestion, tmddebi'lUy.^ 66 '' 63 ’ 181 Fleet Street - Undon ’ »f‘weuty-fivo years’ nervousness, constipation, 

ness, deWU^with^amp^^tSrand nawe™ 8l ° n Eectory ’ Norfolk ' of ci * ht years’ dyspepsia, nervous- 

lu^“C6^ttaglf 0 b^ui™dei^^ 1 t?^tLl I *^s: Of FrimIe y> Surre y- of thirty years' diseased 
Cure No. 46,814.—Mr. Samuel Laxton, Leicester, two years’ diarrhoea. 


Sold in Canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d.: 2 lb 4 s 6d • 12 ih 99* . oa n, i«. e 
The 12 lb. and 24 lb. canistem carriage free on receint of Pn,t nm ° S ‘ Super refined quality, 10 lb., 33*. 
71 Regent Street, London: Fobtndm M^n andC 0 P 1/2 01 ; der b y Ba ?“* »? Bakrv and Co., 

at 63 and 150 Oxford Street* 229 and 9 in ‘(JtmnH.Va iccadilly; Abbis, 60 Gracechurch Street, and 

through all Grocers and Chemists in the world * Also in PartT lhr TLt^v^ht^ oo l p et ’ ™. ndon » 411,1 
and in BerUo, 47 Newfriedrich Straase; Sf&JS? 80 St^ede lX” °“* 32 ®" dHautCTlUe 1 


















[Extract from 
> CIRCULAR, 

issued September .] 

THE TEA TRADE. 

Eoyal Bank Buildings , 

Liverpool, October, 1861 . 
Owing to the increasing demand 

for our Selection of Black Tea, and in order to 
prevent any delays—and to secure a proper despatch 
of Goods - we have now made extended ar¬ 
rangements for the approaching Season. - Car¬ 

goes of the New Tea are expected to arrive in 
October. 

Some of the “ Fine Black Tea ” already shipped 
from the New Port of “Hankow,” on the Yang- 
tze-Kiang JRiver, lately opened to British Commerce, 

will be found very superior.-We, therefore, 

expect to be enabled to offer to our numerous 
customers advantages, as regards Quality, which they 
have not for years—if ever — enjoyed. 


- This Branch of our Trade - 

the serving of Families—was opened September, 1840, and 
founded upon a principle calculated to afford the greatest 
advantage in Price- with every possible security as to 

Quality. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 

HOB 1 - ROBERTS & C0MP T ' 

Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 

Entrance up the Steps —Leading to the Loyal Bank , 

LIVERPOOL. 















SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


„ _ ____ IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL 
MAJUDPACTUMD JOIEIT BY, BICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 

TUe fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, ami in the hardest 

under-surface so much complained of by many purchasers of KtetoMtate Sh ° W Ul ® braSi 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 



OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


TEA &. COFFEE SETS 

from Jf 4-.I0.0. 









12 Table Forks or Spoons. 
12 Dessert Porks or Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons .... 


Electro-Plated 

Strong Plated 


Fiddle Pattern. 

Fiddle Pattern. 

Thread Pattern. 

£ 5. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 O 

0 12 0 ! 

0 18 0 

13 6 


King's and Thread 
with Shell. 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

ivory ta§s\ot£S sk: u / acture S f tLeir 

to come loose in’the baS Ordem Carrtage F^e per^il BeS ‘ '™ ed “ 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE, with 350 Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. 


CHARD & JOHN SLACK. 






SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 



THESE WELL-KNOWN ARTICLES 

may be obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Patentees 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

75 CHEAPSIDE/E.C. 



Wholesale List of Prices forwarded on application at the Manufactory, 

75 Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.-SUN SHADES for HOT CLIMATES in GREAT VARIETY 

















































Footsteps m the corridor. 

























































































































































































Felix Graham in trouble. 













































CHAPTER XXIX. 


BREAKING COVERT. 

‘There’s a double ditch and bank that will do as well,’ Miss 
Tristram had said when she was informed that there was no gate 
out of the wood at the side on which the fox had broken. The 
gentleman who had tendered the information might as well have 
held his tongue, for Miss Tristram knew the wood intimately, was 
acquainted with the locality of all its gates, and was acquainted 
also with the points at which it might be left, without the assist¬ 
ance of any gate at all, by those who were well mounted and could 
ride their horses. Therefore she had thus replied, ‘ There’s a 
double ditch and bank that will do as well.’ And for the double 
ditch and bank at the end of one of the grassy roadways Miss 
Tristram at once prepared herself. 

‘ That’s the gap where Grubbles broke his horse’s back,’ said a 
man in a red coat to Peregrine Orme, and so saying he made up his 
wavering mind and galloped away as fast as his nag could carry 
him. But Peregrine Orme would not avoid a fence at which a 
lady was not afraid to ride ; and Felix Graham, knowing little but 
fearing nothing, followed Peregrine Orme. 

At the end of the roadway, in the middle of the track, there was 
the gap. For a footman it was doubtless the easiest way over the 
fence, for the ditch on that side was half filled up, and there was 
space enough left of the half-broken bank for a man’s scrambling 
feet; but Miss Tristram at once knew that it was a bad place for a 
horse. The second or further ditch was the really difficult obstacle, 
and there was no footing in the gap from which a horse could take 
his leap. To the right of this the fence was large and required a 
good horse, but Miss Tristram knew her animal and was accustomed 
to large fences. The trained beast went well across on to the 
bank, poised himself there for a moment, and taking a second 
spring carried his mistress across into the further field apparently 
with ease. In that field the dogs were now running, altogether, 
so that a sheet might have covered them; and Miss Tristram, 
exulting within her heart and holding in her horse, knew that she 
had got away uncommonly well. 

Peregrine Orme followed,—a little to the light of the lady’s 
passage, so that he might have room for himself, and do no mischief 
in the event of Miss Tristram or her horse making any mistake at 

VOL. I. q 
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the leap. He also got well over. But, alas ! in spite of such early 
success he was destined to see nothing of the hunt that day ! Felix 
Graham, thinking that he would obey instructions by letting his 
horse do as he pleased, permitted the beast to come close upon 
Orme’s track, and to make his jump before Orme’s horse had taken 
his second spring. 

< Have a care/ said Peregrine, feeling that the two were together 
on the bank, ‘ or you’ll shove me into the ditch.’ He however got 
well over. 

Felix, attempting to c have a care ’ just when his doing so could 
be of no avail, gave his horse a pull with the curb as he was pre¬ 
paring for his second spring. The outside ditch was broad and 
deep and well banked up, and required that an animal should have 
all his power. It was at such a moment as this that he should 
have been left to do his work without injudicious impediment from 
his rider. But poor Graham was thinking only of Orme’s caution, 
and attempted to stop the beast when any positive and absolute 
stop was out of the question. The horse made his jump, and, 
crippled as he was, jumped short. He came with his knees against 
the further bank, threw his rider, and then in his struggle to right 
himself rolled over him. 

Felix felt at once that he was much hurt—that he had indeed 
come to grief; but still he was not stunned nor did he lose his 
presence of mind. The horse succeeded in gaining his feet, and 
then Felix also jumped up and even walked a step or two towards 
the head of the animal with the object of taking the reins. But 
he found that he could not raise his arm, and he found also that he 
could hardly breathe. 

Both Peregrine and Miss Tristram looked back. ‘ There’s nothing 
wreng I hope/ said the lady; and then she rode on. And let it be 
understood that in hunting those who are in advance generally do 
ride on. The lame and the halt and the wounded, if they cannot 
pick themselves up, have to be picked up by those who come after 
them. But Peregrine saw that there was no one else coming that 
way. The memory of young Grubbles’ fate had placed an interdict 
on that pass out of the wood, which nothing short of the pluck and 
science of Miss Tristram was able to disregard. Two cavaliers she 
had carried with her. One she had led on to instant slaughter, and 
the other remained to look after his fallen brother-in-arms. Miss 
Tristram in the mean time was in the next field and had settled well 

down to her work. . _. 

‘Are you hurt, old fellow?’ said Peregrine, turning back his 

horse, but still hot dismounting. 

‘ Not much, I think/ said Graham, smiling. ‘ There’s something 
wrong about my arm,—but don’t you wait.’ And then he found 
that he spoke with difficulty. 
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4 Can you mount again ?’ 

‘I don’t think I’ll mind that. Perhaps I’d better sit down. 1 
Then Peregrine Orme knew that Graham was hurt, and jumping 
off his own horse he gave up all hope of the hunt. 

4 Here, you fellow, come and hold these horses.’ So invoked a 
boy who in following the sport had got as far as this ditch did as 
he was bid, and scrambled over. 4 Sit down, Graham ; there ; I’m 
afraid you are hurt. Did he roll on you?’ But Felix merely 
looked up into his face,—still smiling. He was now very pale, 
and for the moment could not speak. Peregrine came close to 
him, and gently attempted to raise the wounded limb; whereupon 
Graham shuddered, and shook his head. 

4 1 fear it is broken,’ said Peregrine. Graham nodded his head, 
and raised his left hand to his breast; and Peregrine then knew 
that something else was amiss also. 

I don’t know any feeling more disagreeable than that produced 
by being .left alone in a field, when out hunting, with a man who 
has been very much hurt and who is incapable of riding or walking. 
The hurt man himself has the privilege of his infirmities and may 
remain quiescent; but you, as his only attendant, must do some¬ 
thing. You must for the moment do all, and if you do wrong the 
whole responsibility lies on your shoulders. If you leave a 
wounded man on the damp ground, in the middle of winter, while 
you run away, five miles perhaps, to the next doctor, he may not 
improbably—as you then think—be dead before you come back. 
You don’t know the way ; you are heavy yourself, and your boots 
are very heavy. You must stay therefore; but as you are no 
doctor you don’t in the least know what is the amount of the injury. 
In your great trouble you begin to roar for assistance; but the 
woods re-echo your words, and the distant sound of the huntsman’s 
horn, as he summons his hounds at a check, only mocks your 
agony. 

But Peregrine had a boy with him. 4 Get upon that horse,’ he 
said at last; 4 ride round to Farmer Griggs, and tell them to send 
somebody here with a spring cart. He has got a spring cart I 
know;—and a mattress in it.’ 

4 But I haint no gude at roiding like,’ said the boy, looking with 
dismay at Orrne’s big horse. 

‘Then run; that will be better, for you can go through the 
wood. You know where Farmer Griggs lives. The first farm the 
other side of the Grange.’ 

4 Ay, ay, I knows where Farmer Griggs lives well enough.’ 

4 Eun then; and if the cart is here in half an hour I’ll give you a 
sovereign.’ 

Inspirited by the hopes of such wealth, golden wealth, wealth 
for a lifetime, the boy was quickly back over the fence, and Pere- 
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grine was left alone with Felix Graham. He was now sitting 
down, with his feet hanging into the ditch, and Peregrine was 
kneeling behind him. 4 1 am sorry I can do nothing more/ said 
he ; ‘ but'I fear we must remain here till the cart comes.’ 

‘ I am—so—vexed—about your hunt,’ said Felix, gasping as he 
spoke. He had in fact broken his right arm which had been 
twisted under him as the horse rolled, and two of his ribs had 
been staved in by the pommel of his saddle. Many men have been 
worse hull and have hunted again before the end of the season, but 
the fracture of three bones does make a man uncomfortable for the 
time. ‘ Now the cart—is—sent for, couldn’t you—go on?’ But it 
was not likely that Peregrine Orme would do that. ‘Never mind 
me,’ he said. ‘ When a fellow is hurt he has always to do as he’s 
told. You’d better have a drop of sherry. Look here : I’ve got a 
flask at my saddle. There; you can support yourself with that 
arm a moment. Did you ever see horses stand so quiet. I’ve got 
hold of yours, and now I’ll fasten them together. I say, Whitefoot, 
you don’t kick, do you?’ And then he contrived to picket the 
horses to two branches, and having got out his case of sherry, 
poured a small modicum into the silver mug which was attached to 
the apparatus, and again supported Graham while he drank. 
‘ You’ll be as right as a trivet by-and-by; only you’ll have to 
make Noningsby your head-quarters for the next six weeks.’ And 
then the same idea passed through the mind of each of them ;—how 
little a man need be pitied for such a misfortune if Madeline 
Staveley would consent to be his nurse. 

No man could have less surgical knowledge than Peregrine 
Orme, but nevertheless he was such a man as one would like to 
have with him if one came to grief in such a way. He was cheery 
and up-hearted, but at the same time gentle and even thoughtful. 
His voice was pleasant and his touch could be soft. For many 
years afterwards Felix remembered how that sherry had been held 
to his lips, and how the young heir of The Cleeve had knelt behind 
him in his red coat, supporting him as he became weary with 
waiting, and saying pleasant words to him through the whole. 
Felix Graham was a man who would remember such things. 

In running through the wood the boy first encountered three 
horsemen. They were the judge, with his daughter Madeline and 
Miss Furnival. ‘ There be a mon there who be a’most dead,’ said 
the boy, hardly able to speak from want of breath. ‘ I be agoing 
for Farmer Griggs’ cart.’ And then they stopped him a moment 
to ask for some description, but the boy could tell them nothing to 
indicate that the wounded man was one of their friends. It might 
however be Augustus, and so the three rode on quickly towards the 
fence, knowing nothing of the circumstances of the ditches which 
would make it out of their power to get to the fallen sportsman. 
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But Peregrine heard the sound of the horses and the voices of 
the horsemen. ‘ By Jove, there’s a lot of them coming down here/ 
said he. ‘ It’s the judge and two of the girls. Oh, Miss Staveley, 
I’m so glad you’ve come. Graham has had a bad fall and hurt 
himself. You haven’t a shawl, have you ? the ground is so wet 
under him.’ 

‘ It doesn’t signify at all,’ said Felix, looking round and seeing 
the faces of his friends on the other side of the bank. 

Madeline Staveley gave a slight shriek which her father did not 
notice, but which Miss Furnival heard very plainly. 4 Oh papa,’ 
she said, 4 cannot you get over to him ?’ And then she began to 
bethink herself whether it were possible that she should give ud 
something of her dress to protect the man who was hurt from the 
damp muddy ground on which he lay. 

4 Can you hold my horse, dear/ said the judge, slowly dismount¬ 
ing ; for the judge, though he rode every day on sanitary considera¬ 
tions, had not a sportsman’s celerity in leaving and recovering his 
saddle. But he did get down, and burdened as he was with a great¬ 
coat, he did succeed in crossing that accursed fence. Accursed it 
was from henceforward in the annals of the H. H., and none 
would ride it but dare-devils who professed themselves willing to 
go at anything. Miss Tristram, however, always declared that there 
was nothing in it—though she avoided it herself, whispering to her 
friends that she had led others to grief there, and might possibly do 
so again if she persevered. 

4 Could you hold the horse ?’ said Madeline to Miss Furnival; 

4 and I will go for a shawl to the carriage.’ Miss Furnival declared 
that to the best of her belief she could not, but nevertheless the 
animal was left with her, and Madeline turned round and galloped 
back towards the carriage. She made her horse do his best though 
her eyes were nearly blinded with tears, and went straight on for 
the carriage, though she would have given much for a moment to 
hide those tears before she reached it. 

4 Oh, mamma ! give me a thick shawl; Mr. Graham has hurt 
himself in the field, and is lying on the grass.’ And then in some 
incoherent and quick manner she had to explain what she knew of 
the accident before she could get a carriage-cloak out of the 
carriage. This, however, she did succeed in doing, and in some 
manner, very unintelligible to herself afterwards, she did gallop 
back with her burden. She passed the cloak over to Peregrine, 
who clambered up the bank to get it, while the judge remained on 
the ground, supporting the young barrister. Felix Graham > though 
he was weak, was not stunned or senseless, and he knew well who 
it was that had procured for him that comfort. 

And then the carriage followed Madeline, and there was quite a 
concourse of servants and horses and ladies on the inside of the 
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fence But the wounded man was still unfortunately on the other 
side No cart from Parmer Griggs made its appearance, though it 
was now more than half an hour since the hoy had gone. Carts, 
when they are wanted in such sudden haste, do not make their 
appearance. It was two miles through the wood to Mr. Griggs s 
farm-yard, and more than three miles hack by any route which the 
cart could take. And then it might be more than probable that in 
Parmer Griggs’s establishment there was not always a horse ready 
in harness, or a groom at hand prepared to yoke lnm. Peregrine 
had become very impatient, and had more than once invoked a 
silent anathema on the farmer’s head; but nevertheless there was 

no appearance of the cart. . , . A 

i We must get him across the ditches into the carriage, said the 

^ ‘If Lady Staveley will let us do that,’ said Peregrine. 

‘ The difficulty is not with Lady Staveley hut with these nas y 
ditches/ said the judge, for he had been up to his knees in one of 
them, and the water had penetrated his boots But the task was at 
last done. Mrs. Arbuthnot stood up on the back seat of the 
carriage so that she might hold the horses, and the coachman and 
footman got across into the field. ‘ It would be better to le tne lm 
here all day,’ said Felix, as three of them struggled back with then 
burden, the judge bringing up the rear with two Juntmg-whips 
and Peregrine’s cap. ‘ How on earth any one would think of riding 
over such a place as that!’ said the judge. But then, when he had 
been a young man it had not been the custom for banisters to go 

^Madeline," as she saw the wounded man carefully laid on the Jack 
seat of the carriage, almost wished that she could have her mother s 
place that she might support him. Would they be careful enough 
with him? Would they remember how terrible must be the pain 
of that motion to one so hurt as he was? And then she looke 
into his face as he was made to lean back, and she saw that he sti 
smiled Felix Graham was by no means a handsome man, 1 
S hardly sin against the truth if I were ^ .say Jiat he was 
ugly. But Madeline, as she looked at him now, lying there utterly 
without colour but always with that smile on his countenance, 
thought that no face to her liking had ever been moie gracious. 
She still rode close to them as they went down the grassy road, 
saying never a word. And Miss Furnival rode there also, some¬ 
what in the rear, condoling with the judge as to his wet feet 

« Miss Furnival,’ he said, ‘ when a judge forgets himself and goes 
out hunting he has no right to expect anything better uhat 
would your father have said had he seen me clambering up the bank 
with young Orme’s hunting-cap between my teeth? I positively dM 
< He would have rushed to assist you,’ said Miss I umiva , wnn 
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a little burst of enthusiasm which was hardly needed on the occa¬ 
sion. And then Peregrine came after them leading Graham s 
horse. He had been compelled to return to the field and ride both 
the horses back into the wood, one after the other, while the 
footman held them. That riding back over fences in cold blood is 
the work that really tries a man’s nerve. And a man has to do it 
too when no one is looking on. How he does crane and falter 
and look about for an easy place at such a moment as that! But 
when the blood is cold no places are easy. 

The procession got back to Noningsby without adventure, and 
Graham as a matter of course was taken up to his bed. One of 
the servants had been despatched to Alston for a surgeon, and in an 
hour or two the extent of the misfortune was known. The right 
arm was broken—‘ very favourably,’ as the doctor observed. But 
two ribs were broken—‘ rather unfavourably.’ There was some talk 
of haemorrhage and inward wounds, and Sir Jacob from Saville Eow 
was suggested by Lady Staveley. But the judge, knowing the 
extent of Graham’s means, made some further preliminary inquiries, 
and it was considered that Sir Jacob would not be needed at any 
rate not as yet. 

‘Why don’t they send for him?’ said Madeline to her mother 
with rather more than her wonted energy. 

‘ Your papa does not think it necessary, my dear. It would bo 
very expensive, you know.’ 

‘ But, mamma, would you let a man die because it would cost a 
few pounds to cure him ?’ 

‘ My dear, we all hope that Mr. Graham won’t die—at any rate 
not at present. If there be any danger you may be sure that your 
papa will send for the best advice.’ 

But Madeline was by no means satisfied. She could not under¬ 
stand economy in a matter of life and death. If Sir Jacob s coming 
would have cost fifty pounds, or a hundred, what would that have 
signified, weighed in such a balance? Such a sum would be nothing 
to her father. Had Augustus fallen and broken his arm all the 
Sir Jacobs in London would not have been considered too costly 
could their joint coming have mitigated any danger. She did not 
however dare to speak to her mother again, so she said a word or 
two to Peregrine Orme, who was constant in his attendance on 
Pelix. Peregrine had been very kind, and she had seen it, and her 
heart therefore warmed towards him. 

‘ Don’t you think he ought to have more advice, Mr. Orme ?’ 

‘ Well, no ; I don’t know. He’s very jolly, you know; only he 
can’t talk. One of the bones ran into him, but I believe he’s all 

right.’ . . i 

‘ Oh, but that is so frightful!’ and the tears were again in her 

eyes. 
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* 11 1 T° 10 1,11,11 shonl,J think one doctor enoogh. But it’s easv 
lT,V S * ^ y°° know it “I 

‘ If be should get worse, Mr. Orme_Ami +L 0 „ r> 

made her a sort of promise, but in doing so an idea shot throST 
poor heart of what the truth might really be Pie went 1 Z ”i 
looked at Felix who was sleeping. ‘ If ft is'so e 

said to himself; ‘ but I’ll fio-ht it nr, •’ „ T ,/i • , ,! w > he 

through his brain of his own deficiencies. IleTnew thaSe was 
not clever and bnght in talk like Felix Graham. He could not 

^ ^ nght moment with out forethought. How 
he wished that he could! But still he would fight it on as he 
would have done any losing match,—to the last. And then’he sat 
own by Felix s head, and resolved that he would be loyal to his 

wouid fighton. 6 ^ 


CHAPTER XXX. 

another fall. 

Felix Graham had plenty of nurses, but Madeline was not one of 
them Augustus Staveley came home while the Alston doctor was 
still busy at the broken bones, and of course he would not leave his 
mend. He was one of those who had succeeded in the hunt and 
consequently had heard nothing of the accident till the end'of it 
Miss Tristram had been the first to tell him that Mr. Graham had 
fallen in leaving the covert, but having seen him rise to his le-s 
she had not thought he was seriously hurt. 

‘ ! t° n0t kn ° W mucb about your friend ,’ she had said; ‘ but I 
think I may comfort you by an assurance that your horse is none 
the worse. I could see as much as that.’ 

‘ Poor Felix !’ said Staveley. ‘ He has lost a magnificent run. 1 
suppose we are nine or ten miles from Monkton Grange now?’ 

‘ , eve ” f 7 e are a y ard ’’ said the lady. ‘ It was an ugly 
country, but the pace was nothing wonderful.’ And then others 
c ropped in, and at last came tidings about Graham. At first there 
was a whisper that he was dead. He had ridden over Dime, it was 
said ; had nearly killed him, and had quite killed himself. Then 
the report became less fatal. Both horses were dead, but Graham 
was still living though with most of his bones broken. 

‘ Don t believe it,’ said Miss Tristram. ‘ In what condition Mr. 

l W ° n V ay; but tbat horse was safe and 

sound after he got over the fence, of that you may take my word.’ 
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And thus, in a state of uncertainty, obtaining fresh rumours from 
every person he passed, Staveley hurried home. ‘ Right arm and 
two ribs/ Peregrine said to him, as he met him in the hall. ‘ Is 
that all ?’ said Augustus. It was clear therefore that he did not 
think so much about it as his sister. 

‘ If you’d let her have her head she’d never have come down 
like that,’ Augustus said, as he sat that evening by his friend’s bed¬ 
side. 

‘ But he pulled off, I fancy, to avoid riding over me/ said Pere¬ 
grine. 

« Then he must have come too quick at his leap/ said Augustus. 

‘ You should have steadied him as he came to it.’ From all which 
Graham perceived that a man cannot learn how to ride any par¬ 
ticular horse by two or three words of precept. 

‘ If you talk any more about the horse, or the hunt, or the acci¬ 
dent, neither of you shall stay in the room,’ said Lady Staveley, 
who came in at that moment. But they both did stay in the room, 
and said a great deal more about the hunt, and the horse, and the 
accident before they left it; and even became so far reconciled to 
the circumstance that they had a hot glass of brandy and water 
each, sitting by Graham’s fire. 

* But, Augustus, do tell me how he is,’ Madeline said to her 
brother, as she caught him going to his room. She had become 
ashamed of asking any more questions of her mother. 

‘ He’s all right; only he’ll be as fretful as a porcupine, shut up 
there. At least I should be. Are there lots of novels in the house ? 
Mind you send for a batch to-morrow. Novels are the only chance 
a man has when he’s laid up like that.’ Before breakfast on the 
following morning Madeline had sent off to the Alston circulating 
library a list of all the best new novels of which she could remember 
the names. 

No definite day had hitherto been fixed for Peregrine’s return to 
The Cleeve, and under the present circumstances he still remained 
at Noningsby assisting to amuse Felix Graham. For two days after 
the accident such seemed to be his sole occupation; but in truth he 
was looking for an opportunity to say a word or two to Miss Stave¬ 
ley, and paving his way as best he might for that great speech 
which he was fully resolved that he would make before he left the 
house. Once or twice he bethought himself whether he would not 
endeavour to secure for himself some confidant in the family, and 
obtain the sanction and special friendship either of Madeline’s 
mother, or her sister, or her brother. But what if after that she 
should reject him ? Would it not be worse for him then that any one 
should have known of his defeat ? He could, as he thought, endure 
to suffer alone; but on such a matter as that pity would be unen¬ 
durable. So as he sat there by Graham’s fireside, pretending to 
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read one of poor Madeline’s novels for the sake of companionship, 
he determined that he would tell no one of his intention;—no one 
till he could make the opportunity for telling her. 

And when he did meet her, and find, now and again, some moment 
for saying a word alone to her, she was very gracious to him. He 
had been so kind and gentle with Felix, there was so much in him 
that was sweet and good and honest, so much that such an event 
as this brought forth and made manifest, that Madeline, and indeed 
the whole family, could not but be gracious to him. Augustus 
would declare that he was the greatest brick he had ever known, 
repeating all Graham’s words as to the patience with which the 
embryo baronet had knelt behind him on the cold muddy ground, 
supporting him for an hour, till the carriage had come up. Under 
such circumstances how could Madeline refrain from being gracious 
to him ? 

« But it is all from favour to Graham!’ Peregrine would say to him¬ 
self with bitterness; and yet though he said so he did not quite 
believe -it. Poor fellow ! It was all from favour to Graham. And 
could he have thoroughly believed the truth of those words which 
he repeated to himself so often, he might have spared himself much 
pain. He might have spared himself much pain, and possibly some 
injury ; for if aught could now tend to mature in Madeline’s heart- 
an affection which was but as yet nascent, it would be the offer of 
some other lover. But such reasoning on the matter was much too 
deep for Peregrine Orme. ‘ It may be/ he said to himself, ‘ that 
she only pities him because he is hurt. If so, is not this time 
better for me than any other ? If it be that she loves him, let me 
know it, and be out of my pain.’ It did not then occur to him that 
circumstances such as those in question could not readily be made 
explicit;—that Madeline might refuse his love, and yet leave him 
no wiser than he now was as to her reasons for so refusing;—per¬ 
haps, indeed, leave him less wise, with increased cause for doubt 
and hopeless hope, and the green melancholy of a rejected lover. 

Madeline during these two days said no more about the London 
doctor; but it was plain to all who watched her that her anxiety as 
to the patient was much more keen than that of the other ladies of 
the house. ‘ She always thinks everybody is going to die/ Lady 
Staveley said to Miss Fumival, intending, not with any consum¬ 
mate prudence, to account to that acute young lady for her 
daughter’s solicitude. ‘ We had a cook here, three months since, 
who was very ill, and Madeline would never be easy till the doctor 
assured her that the poor woman’s danger was altogether past.’ 

‘ She is so very warm-hearted/ said Miss Furnival in reply. * It 
is quite delightful to see her. And she will have such pleasure 
when she sees him come down from his room.’ 

Lady Staveley on this immediate occasion said nothing to her 
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daughter, but Mrs. Arbuthnot considered that a sisterly word might 
perhaps be spoken in due season. 

« The doctor says he is doing quite well now,’ Mrs. Arbuthnot 
said to her, as they were sitting alone. 

‘ But does he indeed? Did you hear him?’ said Madeline, who 
was suspicious. 

‘ He did so, indeed. I heard him myself. But he says also that 
he ought to remain here, at any rate for the next fortnight,—if 
mamma can permit it without inconvenience. 

‘ Of course she can permit it. No one would turn any person out 
of their house in such a condition as that!’ 

4 Papa and mamma both will be very happy that he should stay 

here;_of course they would not do what you call turning him out. 

But, Mad, my darling/—and then she came up close and put her 
arm' round her sister’s waist. 4 1 think mamma would be more com¬ 
fortable in his remaining here if your charity towards him were— 
what shall I say ?■—less demonstrative. 

4 What do you mean, Isabella ?’ 

4 Dearest, dearest; you must not be angry with me. Nobody has 
hinted to me a word on the subject, nor do I mean to hint anything 
that can possibly be hurtful to you.’ 

4 But what do you mean ?’ 

4 Don’t you know, darling? He is a young man—and—and— 
people see with such unkind eyes, and hear with such scandal-loving 
ears. There is that Miss Fumival- 

4 If Miss Furnival can think such things, I for one do not care 

what she thinks/ 

4 No, nor do Inot as regards any important result. But may 
it not be well to be careful ? You know what I mean, dearest ? 

< Yes_I know. At least I suppose so. And it makes' me know 

also how very cold and shallow and heartless people aie ! I won t 
ask any more questions, Isabella; but I can t know that a fellow- 
creature is suffering in the house,—and a person like him too, so 
clever, whom we all regard as a friend,—the most intimate friend 
in the world that Augustus has,—and the best too, as I heard papa 
himself say—without caring whether he is going to live or die.’ 

4 There is no danger now, you know.’ 

4 Very well; I am glad to hear it. Though I know very well 
that there must be danger after such a terrible accident as that.’ 

4 The doctor says there is none/ 

4 At any rate I will not-’ And then instead of finishing her 

sentence she turned away her head and put up her handkerchief 
to wipe away a tear. 

4 You are not angry with me, dear T said Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Madeline; and then they parted. 

For some days after that Madeline asked no question whatever 
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about Felix Graham, but it may be doubted whether this did not 
make the matter worse. Even Sophia Furnival would ask how lie 
was at any rate twice a day, and Lady Staveley continued to pay 
him regular visits at stated intervals. As he got better she would 
sit with him, and brought back reports as to his sayings. But 
Madeline never discussed any of these; and refrained alike from 
the conversation, whether his broken bones or his unbroken wit 
were to be the subject of it. And then Mrs. Arbuthnot, knowing 
that she would still be anxious, gave her private bulletins as to the 
state of the sick man’s progress ;-all which gave on air of secrecy 
to the matter, and caused even Madeline to ask herself why this 

should be so. tit a 

On the whole I think that Mrs. Arbuthnot was wrong. Mrs. Ar¬ 
buthnot and the whole Staveley family would have regarded a 
mutual attachment between Mr. Graham and Madeline as a great 
family misfortune. The judge was a considerate father to his 
children, holding that a father’s control should never be brought to 
bear unnecessarily. In looking forward to the future prospects of 
his son and daughters it was his theory that they should be free to 
choose their life’s companions for themselves. But nevertheless 
it could not be agreeable to him that his daughter should fall m 
love with a man who had nothing, and whose future success at his 
own profession seemed to be so very doubtful On the whole i 
think that Mrs. Arbuthnot was wrong, and that the feeling that did 
exist in Madeline’s bosom might more possibly have died away, 
had no word been said about it-even by a sister. 

And then another event happened which forced her to look into 
her own heart. Peregrine Orme did make his proposal He waited 
patiently during those two or three days m which the doctoi s visits 
were frequent, feeling that he could not talk about himself while 
any sense of danger pervaded the house But then at last a 
morning came on which the surgeon declared that he need not call 
again till the morrow; and Felix himself, when the medical back 
was turned, suggested that it might as well be to-morrow week. 
He began also to scold his friends, and look bright about the eyes 
and drink his glass of sherry in a pleasant dinner-table fashion, not 
as if he were swallowing his physic. And Peregrine, when he saw 
all this, resolved that the moment had come for the doing of his 
deed of danger. The time would soon come at which he must 
leave Noningsby, and he would not leave Noningsby till he had 

learned his fate. , 

Lady Stavelev, who with a mother’s eye, had seen her daughter s 
solicitude for Felix Graham’s recovery,—had seen it, and animad¬ 
verted on it to herself—had seen also, or at any rate had suspected, 
that Peregrine Orme looked on her daughter with favouung eyes. 
Now Peregrine Orme would have satisfied Lady Staveley as a son- 
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in-law. She liked his ways and manners of thought—in spite of 
those rumours as to the rat-catching which had reached her ears. 
She regarded him as quite clever enough to be a good husband, and 
no doubt appreciated the fact that he was to inherit his title and 
The Cleeve from an old grandfather instead of a middle-aged father. 
She therefore had no objection to leave Peregrine alone with her 
one ewe-lamb, and therefore the opportunity 'which he sought was 
at last found. 

‘ I shall be leaving Noningsby to-morrow, Miss Staveley,’ he said 
one day, having secured an interview in the back drawing-room—in 
that happy half-hour which occurs in winter before the world 
betakes itself to dress. Now I here profess my belief, that out of 
every ten set offers made by ten young lovers, nine of such offers 
are commenced with an intimation that the lover is going away. 
There is a dash of melancholy in such tidings well suited to the 
occasion. If there be any spark of love on the other side it will be 
elicited by the idea of a separation. And then, also, it is so fre¬ 
quently the actual fact. This making of an offer is in itself a hard 
piece of business,—a job to be postponed from day to day. It is so 
postponed, and thus that dash of melancholy, and that idea of 
separation are brought in at the important moment with so much 
appropriate truth. 

‘ I shall be leaving Noningsby to-morrow, Miss Staveley,’ Pere¬ 
grine said. 

‘ Oh dear 1 we shall be so sorry. But why are you going ? What 
will Mr. Graham and Augustus do without you? You ought to 
stay at least till Mr. Graham can leave his room.’ 

‘ Poor Graham!—not that I think he is much to be pitied either; 
but he won’t be about for some weeks to come yet.’ 

‘ You do not think he is worse; do you ?’ 

‘ Oh, dear, no; not at all.’ And Peregrine was unconsciously 
irritated against his friend by the regard which her tone evinced. 
‘ He is quite well; only they will not let him be moved. But, 
Miss Staveley, it was not of Mr. Graham that I was going to 
speak.’ 

4 No—only I thought he would miss you so much.’ And then 
she blushed, though the blush in the dark of the evening was lost 
upon him. She remembered that she was not to speak about Felix 
Graham’s health, and it almost seemed as though Mr. Orme had 
rebuked her for doing so in saying that he had not come there to 
speak of him. 

4 Lady Staveley’s house has been turned up side down since this 
affair, and it is time now that some part of the trouble should cease.’ 

4 Oh! mamma does not mind it at all.’ 

4 1 know how good she is; but nevertheless, Miss Staveley, I 
must go to-morrow.’ And then he paused a moment before he 
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spoke again. ‘ It will depend entirely npon yon,’ he said, ‘ whether 
I may have the happiness of returning soon to Noningsby.’ 

‘ On me, Mr. Orme !’ 

‘ Yes, on you. I do not know how to speak properly that which 
I have to say; but I believe I may as well say it out at once. I 
have come here now to tell you that I love you and to ask you to 
be my wife.’ And then he stopped as though there were nothing 
more for him to say upon the matter. 

It would be hardly extravagant to declare that Madeline’s breath 
was taken away by the very sudden manner in which young Orme 
had made his proposition. It had never entered her head that she 
had an admirer in him. Previously to Graham’s accident she had 
thought nothing about him. Since that event she had thought 
about him a good deal; but altogether as of a friend of Graham’s. 
He had been good and kind to Graham, and therefore she had liked 
him and had talked to him. He had never said a word to her that 
had taught her to regard him as a possible lover; and now that he 
was an actual lover, a declared lover standing before her, waiting 
for an answer, she was so astonished that she did not know how to 
speak. All her ideas too, as to love,—such ideas as she had ever 
formed, were confounded by this abruptness. She would have 
thought, had she brought herself absolutely to think upon it, that 
all speech of love should be very delicate; that love should grow 
slowly, and then be whispered softly, doubtingly, and with infinite 
care. Even had she loved him, or had she been in the way towards 
loving him, such violence as this would have frightened her and 
scared her love away. Poor Peregrine ! His intentions had been 
so good and honest! He was so true and hearty, and free from all 
conceit in the matter! It was a pity that he should have marred 
his cause by such ill judgment. 

But there he stood waiting an answer,—and expecting it to be as 
open, definite, and plain as though he had asked her to take a walk 
with him. ‘ Madeline,’ he said, stretching out his hand when he 
perceived that she did not speak to him at once. ‘ There is my 
hand. If it be possible give me yours.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Orme!’ 

* I know that I have not said what I had to say very,—very 
gracefully. But you will not regard that I think. You are too 
good, and too true.’ 

She had now seated herself, and he was standing before her. She 
had retreated to a sofa in order to avoid the hand which he had 
offered her; but he followed her, and even yet did not know that 
he had no chance of success. ‘ Mr. Orme,’ she said at last, speaking 
hardly above her breath, ‘ what has made you do this ?’ 

‘ What has made me do it ? What has made me tell you that I 
love you?’ 
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•You cannot "be in earnest!’ 

* Not in earnest! By heavens, Miss Staveley, no man who has 
said the same words was ever more in earnest. Do you doubt me 
when I tell you that I love you ?’ 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry!’ And then she hid her face upon the arm of 
the sofa and burst into tears. 

Peregrine stood there, like a prisoner on his trial, waiting for a 
verdict. He did not know how to plead his cause with any further 
language; and indeed no further language could have been of any 
avail. The judge and jury were clear against him, and he should 
have known the sentence without waiting to have it pronounced in 
set terms. But in plain words he had made his offer, and in plain 
words he required that an answer should be given to him. ‘ Well/ 
he said, ‘ will you not speak to me ? Will you not tell me whether 
it shall be so ?’ 

‘ No,—no,—no/ she said. 

‘ You mean that you cannot love me/ And as he said this the 
agony of his tone struck her ear and made her feel that he was suf¬ 
fering. Hitherto she had thought only of herself, and had hardly 
recognized it as a fact that he could be thoroughly in earnest. 

4 Mr. Orme, I am very sorry. Do not speak as though you were 
angry with me. But-’ 

4 But you cannot love me ?’ And then he stood again silent, for 
there was no reply. ‘ Is it that, Miss Staveley, that you mean to 
answer? If you say that with positive assurance, I will trouble 
you no longer/ Poor Peregrine! He was but an unskilled 
lover! 

‘ No !’ she sobbed forth through her tears; but he had so framed 
his question that he hardly knew what No meant. 

4 Ho you mean that you cannot love me, or may I hope that a day 
will come-. May I speak to you again-?’ 

‘Oh, no, no! I can answer you now. It grieves me to the 
heart. I know you are so good. But, Mr. Orme-’ 

‘ Well—* 

‘ It can never, never be/ 

‘ And I must take that as answer ?’ , 

4 1 can make no other/ He still stood before her,—with gloomy 
and almost angry brow, could she have seen him; and then he 
thought he would ask her whether there was any other love which 
had brought about her scorn for him. It did not occur to him, at 
the first moment, that in doing so he would insult and injure her. 

4 At any rate I am not flattered by a reply which is at once so 
decided/ he began by saying. 

‘ Oh! Mr. Orme, do not make me more unhappy- 9 

‘But perhaps I am too late. Perhaps- 9 Then he remem¬ 

bered himself and paused. ‘Never mind/ he said, speaking to 
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himself rather than to her. ‘ Good-bye, Miss Staveley. ^ You will 
at any rate say good-bye to me. I shall go at once now. 

‘ Go at once ! Go away, Mr. Orme ? 

‘ Yes * why should I stay here ? Do you think that I could sit 
down to table with you all after that? I will ask your brother to 
explain my going; I shall find him in his room. Good-bye. 

She took his hand mechanically, and then he left her. \\ hen 
she came down to dinner she looked furtively round to this place 
and saw that it was vacant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

FOOTSTEPS IN THE CORRIDOR. 

< Upon my word I am very sorrow,’ said the judge. 1 But what 
made him go off so suddenly ? I hope there’s nobody ill at The 
Cleeve ’’ And then the judge took his first spoonful of soup. 

‘No,’no;, there is nothing of that sort,’ said Augustus. ‘His 
orandfather wants him, and Orme thought he might as well start at 
once. He was always a sudden harum-scarum fellow like that. 

‘ He’s a very pleasant, nice young man,’ said Lady Staveley; 

‘ and never gives himself any airs. I like him exceedingly. 

Poor Madeline did not dare to look either at her mother or her 
brother but she would have given much to know whether either of 
them were aware of the cause which had sent Peregrine Orme so 
suddenly away from the house. At first she thought that Augustus 
surely did know, and she was wretched as she thought that he might 
probably speak to her on the subject. But he went on talking 
about Orme and his abrupt departure till she became convinced 
that he knew nothing and suspected nothing of what had occurred. 

But her mother said never a word after that eulogmm which she 
had uttered, and Madeline read that eulogium altogether aright. 
It said to her ears that if ever young Orme should again come for¬ 
ward with his suit, her mother would be prepared to receive him 
as a suitor; and it said, moreover, that if that suitor had been already 
sent away by any harsh answer, she would not sympathize with that 

The dinner went on much as usual, but Madeline could not biing 
herself to say a word. She sat between her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, on one side, and an old friend of her father’s, of thirty 
years’ standing, on the other. The old friend talked exclush ely to 
Lady Staveley, and Mr. Arbuthnot, though he now'and then uttered 
a word or two. was chiefly occupied with his dinner. During the 
last three or four days she had sat at dinner next to Peregrine 
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Orme, and it seemed to her now that she always had been able to 
talk to him. She had liked him so much too! Was it not a pity 
that he should have been so mistaken ! And then as she sat after 
dinner, eating five or six grapes, she felt that she was unable to 
recall her spirits and look and speak as she was wont to do : a thing 

had happened which had knocked the ground from under her_had 

thrown her from her equipoise, and now she lacked the strength to 
recover herself and hide her dismay. 

After dinner, while the gentlemen were still in the dining-room, 
she got a book, and nobody disturbed her as she sat alone pretend¬ 
ing to read it. There never had been any intimate friendship 
between her and Miss Furnival, and that young lady was now em¬ 
ployed in taking the chief part in a general conversation about 
wools. Lady Staveley got through a good deal of wool in the course 
of the year, as also did the wife of the old thirty-years’ friend; but 
Miss Furnival, short as her experience had been, was able to give 
a few hints to them both, and did not throw away the occasion. 
There was another lady there, rather deaf, to whom Mrs. Arbuth- 
not devoted herself, and therefore Madeline was allowed to be 
alone. 

Then the men came in, and she was obliged to come forward and 
officiate at the tea-table. The judge insisted on having the teapot 
and urn brought into the drawing-room, and liked to have his cup 
brought to him by one of his own daughters. So she went to work 
and made the tea, but still she felt that she scarcely knew how to 
go through her task. What had happened to her that she should be 
thus beside herself, and hardly capable of refraining from open 
tears? She knew that her mother was looking at her, and that 
now and again little things were done to give her ease if any ease 
were possible. 

‘ Is anything the matter with my Madeline ?’ said her father, 
looking up into her face, and holding the hand from which he had 
taken his cup. 

‘ No. papa; only I have got a headache.’ 

4 A headache, dear; that’s not usual with you.’ 

‘ I have seen that she has not been well all the evening,’ said 
Lady Staveley; ‘ but I thought that perhaps she might shake it off. 
You had better go, my dear, if you are suffering. Isabella, I’m sure, 
will pour out the tea for us.’ 

And so she got away, and skulked slowly up stairs to her own 
room. She felt that it was skulking. Why should she have been 
so weak as to have fled in that way ? She had no headache—nor 
was it heartache that had now upset her. But a man had spoken 
to her openly of love, and no man had ever so spoken to her before. 

She did not go direct to her own chamber, but passed along the 
corridor towards her mother’s dressing-room. It was always her 
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custom to remain there some half-hour before she went to bed, 
doing little things for her mother, and chatting with any other girl 
who might be intimate enough to be admitted there. !Now she 
might remain there for an hour alone without danger of being 
disturbed; and she thought to herself that she would remain there 
till her mother came, and then unburthen herself of the whole 
story. 

As she went along the corridor she would have to pass the room 
which had been given up to Felix Graham. She saw that the door 
was ajar, and as she came close up to it, she found the nurse in the 
act of coming out from the room. Mrs. Baker had been a very old 
servant in the judge’s family, and had known Madeline from the 
day of her birth. Her chief occupation for some years had been 
nursing when there was anybody to nurse, and taking a general care 
and surveillance of the family’s health when there was no special 
invalid to whom she could devote herself. Since Graham s acci¬ 
dent she had been fully employed, and had greatly enjoyed the 
opportunities it had given her. 

Mrs. Baker was in the doorway as Madeline attempted to pass 
by on tiptoe. ‘Oh, he’s a deal better now, Miss Madeline, so that 
you needn’t be afeard of disturbingain’t you, Mr. Graham ?’ So 
she was thus brought into absolute contact with her fiiend, for the 
first time since he had hurt himself. 

‘ Indeed I am,’ said Felix; ‘ I only wish they’d let me get up 
and go down stairs. Is that Miss Staveley, Mrs. Baker?’ 

‘ Yes, sure. Come, my dear, he’s got his dressing-gown on, and 
you may just come to the door and ask him how he does. ^ 

‘ I am very glad to hear that you are so much better, Mr. Graham,’ 
said Madeline, standing in the doorway with averted eyes, and 
speaking with a voice so low that it only just reached his ears. 

‘ Thank you, Miss Staveley ; I shall never know how to express 
what 1 feel for you all.’ 

‘ And there’s none of ’em have been more anxious about you than 
she, I can tell you; and none of ’em aint kinderhearteder, said 
Mrs. Baker. 

4 1 hope you will be up soon and be able to come down to the 
drawing room,’ said Madeline. And then she did glance lound, 
and for a moment saw the light of his eye as he sat upright in the 
bed. He was still pale and thin, or at least she fancied so, and her 
heart trembled within her as she thought of the danger he had 


passed. 

< I do so long to be able to talk to you again; all the others come 
and visit me, but I have only heard the sounds of your footsteps as 


you pass by.’ 

< And yet she always walks like a mouse,’ said Mrs. Baker. 

‘ But I have always heard them,’ he said. ‘ I hope Marian 
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thanked yon for the hooks. She told me how you had gotten them 
for me.’ 

* She should not have said anything about them ; it was Augustus 
who thought of them,’ said Madeline. 

‘Marian comes to me four or five times a day,’ he continued; ‘I 
do not know what I should do without her.’ 

4 1 hope she is not noisy/ said Madeline. 

‘ Laws, miss, he don’t care for noise now, only he aint good at 
moving yet, and won’t be for some while.’ 

‘ Pray take care of yourself, Mr. Graham/ she said; ‘ I need not 
tell you how anxious we all are for your recovery. Good night, 
Mr. Graham.’ And then she passed on to her mother’s dressing- 
room, and sitting herself’ down in an arm chair opposite to the fire 
began to think—to think, or else to try to think. 

And what was to be the subject of her thoughts ? Regarding 
Peregrine Orme there was very little room for thinking. He had 
made her an offer, and she ‘ had rejected it as a matter of course, 
seeing that she did not love him. She had no doubt on that head, 
and was well aware that she could never accept such an offer. On 
what subject then was it necessary that she should think ? 

How odd it was that Mr. Graham’s room door should have been 
open on this especial evening, and that nurse should have been 
standing there, ready to give occasion for that conversation! That 
was the idea that first took possession of her brain. And then she 
recounted all those few words which had been spoken as though 
they had had some special value—as though each word had been 
laden with interest. She felt half ashamed of what she had done in 
standing there and speaking at his bedroom door, and yet she 
would not have lost the chance for worlds. There had been nothing 
in what had passed between her and the invalid. The very words, 
spoken elsewhere, or in the presence of her mother and sister, would 
have been insipid and valueless; and yet she sat there feeding on 
them as though they were of flavour so rich that she could not let 
the sweetness of them pass from her. She had been stunned at the 
idea of poor Peregrine’s love, and yet she never asked herself what 
was this new feeling. She did not inquire—not yet at least— 
whether there might be danger in such feelings. 

She remained there, with eyes fixed on the burning coals, till 
her mother came up. ‘What, Madeline/ said Lady Staveley, 
4 are you here still ? I was in hopes you would have been in bed 
before this.’ 

4 My headache is gone nov/, mamma; and I waited because—’ 

4 Well, dear; because what?’ and her mother came and stood 
over her and smoothed her hair. 4 1 know very well that something 
has been the matter. There has been something ; eh, Madeline ?’ 

4 Yes, mamma.’ 
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4 And you have remained up that we may talk about it. Is that 
it, dearest ?’ 

4 I did not quite mean that, hut perhaps it will be best. I can’t 
be doing wrong, mamma, in telling you.’ 

‘ Well; you shall judge of that yourselfand Lady Staveley sat 
down on the sofa so that she was close to the chair which Madeline 
still occupied. 4 As a general rule I suppose you could not be doing 
wrong ; but you must decide. If you have any doubt, wait till to¬ 
morrow.’ 

4 No, mamma; I will tell you now. Mr. Orme—* 

‘ Well, dearest. Did Mr. Orme say anything specially to you 
before he went away ?’ 

4 He—he—’ 

4 Come to me, Madeline, and sit here. We shall talk better 
then.* And the mother made room beside her on the sofa for her 
daughter, and Madeline, running over, leaned with her head upon 
her mother’s shoulder. 4 Well, darling ; what did he say? Did he 
tell you that he loved you ?’ 

4 Yes, mamma.’ 

4 And you answered him—’ 

4 1 could only tell him—’ 

4 Yes, I know. Poor fellow! But, Madeline, is he not an excel¬ 
lent young man;—one, at any rate, that is lovable? Of course 
in such a matter the heart must answer for itself. But I, looking 
at the offer as a mother—I could have been well pleased—’ 

4 But, mamma, I could not—’ 

4 Well, love : there shall be an end of it; at least for the present. 
When I heard that he had gone suddenly away I thought that 
something had happened.’ 

4 I am so sorry that he should be unhappy, for I know that he is 
good.’ 

4 Yes, he is good ; and your father likes him, and Augustus. In 
such a matter as this, Madeline, I would never say a word to 
persuade you. I should think it wrong to do so. But it may be, 
dearest, that he has flurried you by the suddenness of his offer; 
and that you have not yet thought much about it.’ 

4 But, mamma, I know that I do not love him.’ 

4 Of course. That is natural. It would have been a great mis¬ 
fortune if you had loved him before you had reason to know that 
he loved you ;—a great misfortune. But now,—now that you can¬ 
not but think of him, now that you know what his wishes are, 
perhaps you may leam—’ 

4 But I have refused him, and he has gone away/ 

4 Young gentlemen under such circumstances sometimes come 
back again.’ 

4 He won’t come back, mamma, because—because I told him 
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so plainly—I am sure he understands that it is all to he at an 
end.’ 

‘ But if he should, and if you should then think differently 
towards him—’ 

‘ Oh, no !’ 

4 But if you should, it may be well that you should know how all 
your friends esteem him. In a worldly view the marriage would 
be in all respects prudent: and as to disposition and temper, which 
I admit are much more important, I confess I think that he has all 
the qualities best adapted to make a wife happy. But, as I said 
before, the heart must speak for itself.’ 

‘ Yes; of course. And I know that I shall never love him;—not 
in that way.’ 

‘ You may be sure, dearest, that there will be no constraint put 
upon you. It might be possible that I or your papa should forbid 
a daughter’s marriage, if she had proposed to herself an imprudent 
match; but neither he nor I would ever use our influence with a 
child to bring about a marriage because we think it prudent in a 
worldly point of view.’ And then Lady Staveley kissed her daughter. 

4 Bear mamma, I know how good you are to me.’ And she 
answered her mother’s embrace by the pressure of her arm. But 
nevertheless she did not feel herself to be quite comfortable. There 
was something in the words which her mother had spoken which 
grated against her most cherished feelings;—something, though she 
by no means knew what. Why had her mother cautioned her in 
that way, that there might be a case in which she would refuse her 
sanction to a proposed marriage? Isabella’s marriage had been 
concluded with the full agreement of the whole family; and she, 
Madeline, had certainly never as yet given cause either to father 
or mother to suppose that she would be headstrong and imprudent. 
Might not the caution haye been omitted?—or was it intended to 
apply in any way to circumstances as they now existed ? 

4 You had better go now, dearest,’ said Lady Staveley, 4 and for 
the present we will not think any more about this gallant young 
knight. And then Madeline, having said good night, went off 
rather crestfallen to her own room. In doing so she again had to 
pass Graham’s door, and as she went by it, walking not quite on 
tiptoe, she could not help asking herself whether or no he would 
really recognize the sound of her footsteps. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Lady Staveley had conceived to 
herself a recognized purpose in uttering that little caution to her 
daughter; and she would have been quite as well pleased had 
circumstances taken Felix Graham out of her house instead of 
Peregrine Orme. But Felix Graham must necessarily remain for the 
next fortnight, and there could be no possible benefit in Orme’s 
return, at any rate till Graham should have gone. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

* 

WHAT BRIDGET BOLSTER HAD TO SAY. 

It has been said in the earlier pages of this story that there was no 
prettier scenery to be found within thirty miles of London than 
that by which the little town of Ham worth was surrounded. This 
was so truly the case that Hamworth was full of lodgings which in 
the autumn season were always full of lodgers. The middle of 
winter was certainly not the time for seeing the Hamworth hills to 
advantage; nevertheless it was soon after Christmas that two 
rooms were taken there by a single gentleman who had come down 
for a week, apparently with no other view than that of enjoying 
himself. He did say something about London confinement and 
change of air; but he was manifestly in good health, had an ex¬ 
cellent appetite, said a great deal about fresh eggs,—which at that 
time of the year was hardly reasonable, and brought with him his 
own pale brandy. This gentleman was Mr. Crabwitz. 

The house at which he was to lodge had been selected with con¬ 
siderable judgment. It was kept by a tidy old widow known as 
Mrs. Trump; but those who knew anything of Hamworth affairs 
were well aware that Mrs. Trump had been left without a 
shilling, and could not have taken that snug little house in Para¬ 
dise Eow and furnished it complete y, out of her own means. No. 
Mrs. Trump’s lodging-house was one of the irons which Samuel 
Hock wrath ever kept heating in the fire, for the behoof of those 
fourteen children. He had taken a lease of the house in Paradise 
Eow, having made a bargain and advanced a few pounds while it 
was yet being built; and he then had furnished it and put in 
Mrs. Trump. Mrs. Trump received from him wages and a per¬ 
centage ; but to him were paid over the quota of shillings per 
week in consideration for which the lodgers were accommodated. 
All of which Mr. Crabwitz had ascertained before he located himself 
in Paradise Eow. 

And when he had so located himself he soon began to talk to 
Mrs. Trump about Mr. Dockwrath. He himself, as he told her in 
confidence, was in the profession of the law ; he had heard of 
Mr. Dockwrath, and should be very glad if that gentleman would 
come over and take a glass of brandy 7 and water with him some 
evening. 
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‘ And a very clever sharp gentleman lie is,’ said Mrs. 4 rump. 

‘ With a tolerably good business, I suppose ?’ asked Crabwitz. 

‘ Pretty fair for that, sir. But he do he turning his hand to 
everything. He’s a mortal long family of his own, and he has need 
of it all, if it’s ever so much. But he’ll never he poor for the want 
of looking after it.’ 

But Mr. Dockwrath did not come near his lodger on the first 
evening, and Mr. Crahwitz made acquaintance with Mrs. Dock- 
wrath before he saw her husband. The care of the fourteen 
children was not supposed to be so onerous but that she could find 
a moment now and then to see whether Mrs. Trump kept the 
furniture properly dusted, and did not infringe any of the Dock- 
wrathian rules. These were very strict; and whenever they were 
broken it was on the head of Mrs. Dockwrath that the anger of the 
ruler mainly fell. 

‘ I hope you find everything comfortable, sir,’ said poor Miriam, 
having knocked at the sitting-room door when Crabwitz had just 
finished his dinner. 

‘ Yes, thank you ; very nice. Is that Mrs. Dockwrath?’ 

4 Yes, sir. I’m Mrs. Dockwrath. As it’s we who own the room 
I looked in to see if anything’s wanting.’ 

4 You are very kind. No; nothing is wanting. But I should 
be delighted to make your acquaintance if you would stay for a 
moment. Might I ask you to take a chair?’ and Mr. Crabwitz 
handed her one. 

4 Thank you ; no, sir. I won’t intrude.’ 

4 Not at all, Mrs. Dockwrath. But the fact is, I'm a lawyer 
myself, and I should be so glad to become known to your husband. 
I have heard a great deal of his name lately as to a rather famous 
case in which he is employed.’ 

4 Not the Orley Farm case ?’ said Mrs. Dockwrath immediately. 

4 Yes, yes ; exactly.’ 

4 And is he going on with that, sir?’ asked Mrs. Dockwrath with 
great interest. 

4 Is he not? I know nothing about it myself, but I always 
supposed that such was the case. If I had such a wile as you, 
Mrs. Dockwrath, I should not leave her in doubt as to what I was 
doing in my own profession.’ 

4 I know nothing about it, Mr. Cooke for it was as Mr. Cooke 
that he now sojourned at Hamworth. Not that it should be sup¬ 
posed he had received instructions from Mr. Furnival to come down 
to that place under a false name. From Mr. Furnival he had 
received no further instructions on that matter than those conveyed 
at the end of a previous chapter. 4 I know nothing about it, 
Mr. Cooke; and don’t want to know generally. But I am anxious 
about this Orley Farm case. I do hope that he’s going to drop it/ 
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And then Mr. Crabwitz elicited her view of the case with great 
ease. ° 

On that evening, about nine, Mr. Dockwrath did go over to 
Paradise Row, and did allow himself to be persuaded to mix a 
glass of brandy and water and light a cigar. ‘ My missus tells me77 
sir, that you belong to the profession as well as myself.’ 

‘ Oh yes ; I’m a lawyer, Mr. Dockwrath.’ 

‘ Practising in town as an attorney, sir ?’ 

Not as an attorney on my own hook exactly. I chiefly employ 
my time in getting up cases for barristers. There’s a good deal 
done in that way.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, beginning to feel himself the 
bigger man of the two; and from that moment he patronized his 
companion instead of allowing himself to be patronized. 

This went against the grain with Mr. Crabwitz, but, having an 
object to gain, he bore it. ‘ We hear a great deal up in London 
just at present about this Orley Farm case, and I always hear your 
name as connected with it. I had no idea when 1 was taking these 
lodgings that I was coming into a house belonging to that Mr. Dock- 
wrath.’ 

‘ The same party, sir,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, blowing the smoke 
out of his mouth as he looked up to the ceiling. 

And then by degrees Mr. Crabwitz drew him into conversation. 
Dockwrath was by nature quite as clever a man as Crabwitz, and in 
such a matter as this was not one to be outwitted easily; but in 
truth he had no objection to talk about the Orley Farm case ‘ I 
have taken it up on public motives, Mr. Cooke,’ he said, ‘ and I mean 
to go through with it.’ 

‘ 01l > of course; in such a case as that you will no doubt <r 0 
through with it ?* 

‘ That’s my intention, I assure you. And I tell you what; young 
Mason,—that’s the son of the widow of the old man who made the 
will-’ 

‘ Or rather who did not make it, as you say.’ 

‘ Yes - y es i ho made the will; but he did not make the codicil—and 
that young Mason has no more right to the property than you have.’ 

‘ Hasn’t he now?’ 

‘ No; and I can prove it too.’ 

‘Well; the general opinion in the profession is that Lady Mason 
will stand her ground and hold her own. 1 don’t know what the 
points are myself, but I have heard it discussed, and that is cer- 
tainly what people think.’ 

‘ Then people will find that they are very much mistaken.’ 

* 1 was talking to one of Round’s young men about it, and I fancy 
they are not very sanguine.’ 

‘ 1 do not care a d g for Round or his young men. It would be 
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quite as well for Joseph Mason if Round and Crook gave up the 
matter altogether. It lies in a nutshell, and the truth must come 
out whatever Round and Crook may choose to say. And I’ll tell 
you more—old Furnival, big a man as he thinks himself, cannot 
save her.’ 

‘ Has he anything to do with it?’ asked Mr. Cooke. 

‘ Yes; the sly old fox. My belief is that only for him she’d give 
up the battle, and be down on her marrow-bones asking for mercy.’ 

‘ She’d have little chance of mercy, from what I hear of Joseph 
Mason.’ 

‘ She’d have to give up the property of course. And even then I 
don’t know whether he’d let her off. By heavens! he couldn’t let 
her off unless I chose.’ And then by degrees he told Mr. Cooke 
some of the circumstances of the case. 

But it was not till the fourth evening that Mr. Dockwrath spent 
with his lodger that the intimacy had so far progressed as to enable 
Mr. Crabwitz to proceed with his little scheme. On that day Mr. 
Dockwrath had received a notice that at noon on the following 
morning Mr. Joseph Mason and Bridget Bolster would both be at 
the house of Messrs. Round and Crook in Bedford Row, and that he 
could attend at that hour if it so pleased him. It certainly would 
so please him, he said to himself when he got that letter; and in 
the evening he mentioned to his new friend the business which was 
taking him to London. 

‘ If I might advise you in the matter, Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Crab¬ 
witz, ‘ I should stay away altogether.’ 

‘ And why so ?’ 

‘ Because that’s not your market. This poor devil of a woman— 
for she is a poor devil of a woman-’ 

‘ She’ll be poor enough before long.’ 

‘ It can’t be any gratification to you running her down.’ 

* Ah, but the justice of the thing.’ 

‘ Bother. You’re talking now to a man of the world. Who can 
say what is the justice or the injustice of anything after twenty 
years of possession ? I have no doubt the codicil did express the 
old man’s wish,—even from your own story. But of course you are 
looking for your market. Now it seems to me that there’s a thousand 
pounds in your way as clear as daylight.’ 

‘ I don’t see it myself, Mr. Cooke.’ 

‘ No ; but I do. The sort of thing is done every day. You have 
your father-in-law’s office journal ?’ 

6 Safe enough.’ 

* Burn it;—or leave it about in these rooms like;—so that some¬ 
body else may burn it.’ 

‘ I’d like to see the thousand pounds first.’ 

‘ Of course you’d do nothing till you knew about that;—nothing 
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except keeping away from Round and Crook to-morrow. The 
money would be forthcoming if the trial were notoriously dropped 
by next assizes.’ 

Dockwrath sat thinking for a minute or two, and every 7 moment 
of thought made him feel more strongly that he could not now 
succeed in the manner pointed out by Mr. Cooke. ‘ But where 
would be the market you are talking of?’ said he. 

‘ I could manage that,’ said Crabwitz. 

‘ And go shares in the business ?’ 

‘ No, no ; nothing of the sort.’ And then he added, remembering 
that he must show that he had some personal object, ‘ If I got a 
trifle in the matter it would not come out of your allowance.’ 

The attorney again sat silent for a while, and now he remained 
so for full five minutes, during which Mr. Crabwitz puffed the smoke 
from between his lips with a look of supreme satisfaction. 4 May I 
ask,’ at last Mr. Dockwrath said, ‘ whether you have any personal 
interest in this matter ?’ 

4 None in the least;—that is to say, none as yet.’ 

4 You did not come down here with any view-’ 

‘ Oh dear no; nothing of the sort. But I see at a glance that it 
is one of those cases in which a compromise would be the most 
judicious solution of difficulties. I am well used to this kind of thing, 
Mr. Dockwrath.’ 

4 It would not do, sir,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, after some further 
slight period of consideration. 4 It wouldn’t do. Round and Crook 
have all the dates, and so has Mason too. And the original of that 
partnership deed is forthcoming; and they know what witnesses to 
depend on. No, sir; I’ve begun this on public grounds, and I 
mean to carry it on. I am in a manner bound to do so as the repre¬ 
sentative of the attorney of the late Sir Joseph Mason;—and by 
heavens, Mr. Cooke, I’ll do my duty.’ 

4 I dare say you’re right,’ said Mr. Crabwitz, mixing a quarter of 
a glass more brandy and water. 

4 I know I’m right, sir,’ said Dockwrath. 4 And when a man 
knows he’s right, he has a deal of inward satisfaction in the feeling.’ 
After that Mr. Crabwitz was aware that he could be of no use at 
Hamworth, but he stayed out his week in order to avoid suspicion. 

On the following day Mr. Dockwrath did proceed to Bedford 
Row, determined to carry out his original plan, and armed with that 
inward satisfaction to which he had alluded. He dressed himself 
in his best, and endeavoured as far as was in his power to look as 
though he were equal to the Messrs. Round. Old Crook he had 
seen once, and him he already despised. He had endeavoured to 
obtain a private interview with Mrs. Bolster before she could be 
seen by Matthew Round; but in this he had not succeeded. Mrs. 
Bolster was a prudent woman, and, acting doubtless under advice, 
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liad written to him, saying that she had been 1 summoned to the 
office of Messrs. Round and Crook, and would there declare all that 
she knew about the matter. At the same time she returned to him 
a money order which he had sent to her. 

Punctually at twelve he was in Bedford Row, and there he saw a 
respectable-looking female sitting at the fire in the inner part of the 
outer office. This was Bridget Bolster, but he would by no means 
have recognized her. Bridget had risen in the world and was now 
head chambermaid at a large hotel in the west of England. In that 
capacity she had laid aside whatever diffidence may have afflicted 
her earlier years, and was now able to speak out her mind before any 
judge or jury in the land. Indeed she had never been much afflicted 
by such diffidence, and had spoken out her evidence on that former 
occasion, now twenty years since, very plainly. But as she now 
explained to the head clerk, she had at that time been only a poor 
ignorant slip of a girl, with no more than eight pounds a year wages. 

Dockwrath bowed to the head clerk, and passed on to Mat Round’s 
private room. 4 Mr. Matthew is inside, I suppose,’ said he, and 
hardly waiting for permission he knocked at the door, and then 
entered. There he saw Mr. Matthew Round, sitting in his comfort¬ 
able arm-chair, and opposite to him sat Mr. Mason of Groby Park. 

Mr. Mason got up and shook hands with the Ham worth attorney, 
but Round junior made his greeting without rising, and merely 
motioned his visitor to a chair. 

‘ Mr. Mason and the young ladies are quite well, I hope ?’ said 
Mr. Dockwrath, with a smile. 

4 Quite well, I thank you,’ said the county magistrate. 

4 This matter has progressed since I last had the pleasure of 
seeing them. You begin to think I was right; eh, Mr. Mason?’ 

4 Don’t let us triumph till we are out of the wood ?’ said Mr. 
Round. ‘ It is a deal easier to spend money in such an affair as 
this than it is to make money by it. However we shall hear 
to-day more about it.’ 

4 I do not know about making money,’ said Mr. Mason, very 
solemnly. ‘ But that I have been robbed by that woman out of my 
just rights in that estate for the last twenty years,—that I may say 
I do know.’ 

4 Quite true, Mr. Mason; quite true,’ said Mr. Dockwrath with 
considerable energy. 

4 And whether I make money or whether I lose money I intend 
to proceed in this matter. It is dreadful to think that in this free 
and enlightened country so abject an offender should have been able 
to hold her head up so long without punishment and without dis¬ 
grace.’ 

4 That is exactly what I feel,’ said Dockwrath. 4 The very stones 
and trees of Ham worth cry out against her.’ 
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‘ Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Round, ‘ we have first to see whether there 
has been any injustice or not. If you will allow me I will explain 
to you what I now propose to do.’ 

‘ Proceed, sir,’ said Mr. Mason, who was by no means satisfied 
with his young attorney. 

‘ Bridget Bolster is now in the next room, and as far as I can 
understand the case at present, she would be the witness on whom 
your case, Mr. Mason, would most depend. The man Kenneby I 
have not yet seen; but from what I understand he is less likely to 
prove a willing witness than Mrs. Bolster.’ 

‘ I cannot go along with you there, Mr. Round,’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ Excuse me, sir, but I am only stating my opinion. If I should 
find that this woman is unable to say that she did not sign two 
separate documents on that day—that is, to say so with a positive 
and point blank assurance, I shall recommend you, as my client, to 
drop the prosecution.’ 

‘ I will never drop it,’ said Mr. Mason. 

‘ You will do as you please,’ continued Round ; ‘ I can only say 
what under such circumstances will be the advice given to you by 
this firm. I have talked the matter over very carefully with my 
father and with our other partner, and we shall not think well of 
going on with it unless I shall now find that your view is strongly 
substantiated by this woman.’ 

Then outspoke Mr. Dockwrath, ‘ Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Mason, if I were you, I should withdraw from the house at once. 
I certainly would not have my case blown upon.’ 

‘ Mr. Mason, sir, will do as he pleases about that. As long as the 
business with which he honours us is straightforward, we will do 
it for him, as for an old client, although it is not exactly in our own 
line. But we can only do it in accordance with our own judgment. I 
will proceed to explain what I now propose to do. The woman Bolster 
is in the next room, and I, with the assistance of my head clerk, 
will take down the headings of what evidence she can give.’ 

‘ In our presence, sir,’ said Mr. Dockwrath; ‘ or if Mr. Mason 
should decline, at any rate in mine.’ 

‘ By no means, Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Round. 

‘ I think Mr. Dockwrath should hear her story,’ said Mr. Mason. 

‘ He certainly will not do so in this house or in conjunction with 
me. In what capacity should he be present, Mr. Mason ?’ 

‘ As one of Mr. Mason’s legal advisers,’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ If you are to be one of them, Messrs. Round and Crook cannot 
be the others. I think I explained that to you before. It now 
remains for Mr. Mason to say whether he wishes to employ our 
firm in this matter or not. And I can tell him fairly,’ Mr. Round 
added this after a slight pause, ‘ that we shall be rather pleased than 
otherwise if he will put the case into other hands.* 
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* Of course I wish you to conduct it,’ said Mr. Mason, who, with 
all his bitterness against the present holders of Orley Farm, was 
afraid of throwing himself into the hands of Dockwrath. He was 
not an ignorant man, and he knew that the firm of Bound and Crook 
bore a high reputation before the world. 

‘ Then/ said Round, 4 I must do my business in accordance with 
my own views of what is right. I have reason to believe that no 
one has yet tampered with this woman/ and as he spoke he looked 
hard at Dockwrath, ‘ though probably attempts may have been made/ 

‘I don’t know who should tamper with her/ said Dockwrath, 
‘ unless it be Lady Mason—whom I must say you seem very anxious 
to protect/ 

‘ Another word like that, sir, and I shall be compelled to ask you 
to leave the house. I believe that this woman has been tampered 
with by no one. I will now learn from her what is her remem¬ 
brance of the circumstances as they occurred twenty years since, 
and I will then read to you her deposition. I shall be sorry, 
gentlemen, to keep you here, perhaps for an hour or so, but you 
will find the morning papers on the table/ And then Mr. Round, 
gathering up certain documents, passed into the outer office, and 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Dockwrath were left alone. 

‘ He is determined to get that woman off/ said Mr. Dockwrath, 
in a whisper. 

‘ I believe him to be an honest man/ said Mr. Mason, with some 
sternness. 

‘ Honesty, sir! It is hard to say what is honesty and what is 
dishonesty. Would you believe it, Mr. Mason, only last night I had 
a thousand pounds offered me to hold my tongue about this affair ?’ 

Mr. Mason at the moment did not believe this, but he merely 
looked hard into his companion’s face, and said nothing. 

‘ By the heavens above us what I tell you is true! a thousand 
pounds, Mr. Mason! Only think how they are going it to get this 
thing stifled. And where should the offer come from but from those 
who know I have the power ?* 

‘ Do you mean to say that the offer came from this firm ?’ 

‘ Hush—sh, Mr. Mason. The very walls hear and talk in such a 
place as this. I’m not to know who made the offer, and I don’t 
know. But a man can give a very good guess sometimes. The 
party who was speaking to me is up to the whole transaction, and 
knows exactly what is going on here—here, in this house. He let 
it all out, using pretty nigh the same words as Round used just now. 
He was full about the doubt that Round and Crook felt—that they’d 
never pull it through. I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Mason, they 
don’t mean to pull it through.’ 

‘ What answer did you make to the man ?’ 

‘ What answer! why I just put my thumb this way over my 
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shoulder. No, Mr. Mason, if I can’t carry on without bribery and 
corruption, I won’t carry on at all. He’d called at the wrong house 
with that dodge, and so he soon found. 

< And yon think he was an emissary from Messrs. Eound and 

Crook?’ , 

‘ Hush_sh—sh. For heaven’s sake, Mr. Mason, do be a little 

lower. You can put two and two together as well as I can, Mr. 
Mason I find they make four. I don’t know whether your calcu¬ 
lation will be the same. My belief is, that these people are deter¬ 
mined to save that woman. Don’t you see it in that young 
fellow’s eye—that his heart is all on the other side. Now he’s got 
hold of that woman Bolster, and he’ll teach her to give such evidence 
as will upset us. But I’ll be even with him yet, Mr. Mason. If 
you’ll only trust me, we’ll both be even with him yet.’ 

Mr. Mason at the present moment said nothing further, and when 
Dockwrath pressed him to continue the conversation in whispers, he 
distinctly said that he would rather say no more upon the subject 
just then. He would wait for Mr. Round’s return. ‘Am 1 at 
liberty,’ he asked, ‘to mention that offer of the thousand pounds. 

< ^Vhat—to Mat Round ?’ said Dockwrath. ‘ Certainly not, Mr. 
Mason. It wouldn’t be our game at all.’ 

< y er y well, sir.’ And then Mr. Mason took up a newspaper, and 
no further words were spoken till the door opened and Mr. Round 

re-entered the room. # 

This he did with slow, deliberate step, and stopping on the 
hearth-rug, he stood leaning with his back against the mantelpiece. 
It was clear from his face to see that he had much to tell, and clear 
also that he was not pleased at the turn which affairs were taking. 

‘ Well, gentlemen, I have examined the woman,’ he said, ‘ and 
here is her deposition.’ 

‘ And what does she say ?’ asked Mr. Mason. 

4 Come, out with it, sir,’ said Dockwrath. ‘ Did she, or did she 
not sign two documents on that day ?’ 

‘ Mr. Mason,’ said Round, turning to that gentleman, and alto¬ 
gether ignoring Dockwrath and his question ; ‘ I have to tell j^ou 
that her statement, as far as it goes, fully corroborates your view of 
the case. As far as it goes, mind you.’ 

‘ Oh, it does ; does it?’ said Dockwrath. 

‘ And she is the only important witness ?’ said Mr. Mason with 
great exultation. 

< I have never said that; what I did say was this—that your case 

must break down unless her evidence supported it. It does support 
it_strongly; hut you will want more than that.’ 

‘ And now if you please, Mr. Eound, what is it that she has 
deposed ?’ asked Dockwrath. 

< She remembers it all then ?’ said Mason. 
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4 She is a remarkably clear-headed woman, and apparently does 
remember a great deal. But her remembrance chiefly and most 
strongly goes to this—that she witnessed only one deed.’ 

‘ She can prove that, can she ?’ said Mason, and the tone of his 
voice was loudly triumphant. 

4 She declares that she never signed but one deed in the whole 
of her life—either on that day or on any other; and over and 
beyond this she says now—now that I have explained to her what 
that other deed might have been—that old Mr. Usbech told her that 
it was about a partnership.’ 

‘ He did, did he ?’ said Dockwrath, rising from his chair and 
clapping his hands. ‘Very well. I don’t think we shall want 
more than that, Mr. Mason.’ 

There was a tone of triumph in the man’s voice, and a look of 
gratified malice in his countenance which disgusted Mr. Round and 
irritated him almost beyond his power of endurance. It was quite 
true that he would much have preferred to find that the woman’s 
evidence was in favour of Lady Mason. He would have been glad 
to learn that she actually had witnessed the two deeds on the same 
day. His tone would have been triumphant, and his face gratified, 
had he returned to the room with such tidings. His feelings were 
all on that side, though his duty lay on the other. He had almost 
expected that it would be so. As it was, he was prepared to go on 
with his duty, but he was not prepared to endure the insolence of 
Mr. Dockwrath. There was a look of joy also about Mr. Mason 
which added to his annoyance. It might be just and necessary to 
prosecute that unfortunate woman at Orley Farm, but he could not 
gloat over such work. 

‘ Mr. Dockwrath,’ he said, ‘ I will not put up with such conduct 
here. If you wish to rejoice about this, you must go elsewhere.’ 

‘ And what are we to do now ?’ said Mr. Mason. ‘ I presume 
there need be no further delay.’ 

I must consult with my partner. If you can make it convenient 
to call this day week-’ 

‘ But she will escape.’ 

‘ No, she will not escape. I shall not be ready to say anything 
before that. If you are not in town, then I can write to you.’ And 
so the meeting was broken up, and Mr. Mason and Mr. Dockwrath 
left the lawyer’s office together. 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Dockwrath left the office in Bedford Row 
together, and thus it was almost a necessity that they should walk 
together for some distance through the streets. Mr. Mason wss 
going to his hotel in Soho Square, and Mr. DockwTath turned with 
him through the passage leading into Red Lion Square, linking his 
own aim in that of his companion. The Yorkshire county magis¬ 
trate did not quite like this, but what was he to do ? 
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‘ Did you ever see anything like that, sir ?’ said Mr. Dockwrath; 

4 for by heavens I never did/ 

4 Like what ?’ said Mr. Mason. 

4 Like that fellow there;—that Round. It is my opinion that he 
deserves to have his name struck from the rolls. Is it not clear 
that he is doing all in his power to bring that wretched woman off? 
And I’ll tell you what, Mr. Mason, if you let him play his own 
game in that way, he will bring her off.’ 

4 But he expressly admitted that this woman Bolster’s evidence 
is conclusive.’ 

4 Yes; he was so driven into a corner that he could not help 
admitting that. The woman had been too many for him, and he 
found that he couldn’t cushion her. But do you mind my words, 
Mr. Mason. He intends that you shall be beaten. It’s as plain as 
the nose on your face. You can read it in the very look of him, 
and in every tone of his voice. At any rate I can. I’ll tell you 
what it is ’—and then he squeezed very close to Mr. Mason— 4 he 
and old Fumival understand each other in this matter like two 
brothers. Of course Round will have his bill against you. Win 
or lose, he’ll get his costs out of your pocket. But he can make a 
deuced pretty thing out of the other side as well. Let me tell 
you, Mr. Mason, that when notes for a thousand pounds are flying 
here and there, it isn’t every lawyer that will see them pass by 
him without opening his hand.’ 

4 I do not think that Mr. Round would take a bribe,’ said Mr. 
Mason very stiffly. 

4 Wouldn’t he ? Just as a hound would a pat of butter. It’s 
your own look-out, you know, Mr. Mason. I haven’t got an estate 
of twelve hundred a year depending on it. But remember this;— 
if she escapes now, Orley Farm is gone for ever.* 

All this was extremely disagreeable to Mr. Mason. In the first 
place he did not at all like the tone of equality which the Ham worth 
attorney had adopted; he did not like to acknowledge that his 
affairs were in any degree dependent on a man of whom he thought 
so badly as he did of Mr. Dockwrath; he did not like to be told that 
Round and Crook were rogues,—Round and Crook whom he had 
known all his life; but least of all did he like the feeling of sus¬ 
picion with which, in spite of himself, this man had imbued him, 
or the fear that his victim might at last escape him. Excellent, 
therefore, as had been the evidence with which Bridget Bolster had 
declared herself ready to give in his favour, Mr. Mason was not a 
contented man when he sat down to his solitary beefsteak in Soho 
Square. 
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Sy most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LOUDON, W.V, 

CAUTION .—Bevxire of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthiest preparations. 























BENNETT’S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 

WATCHES 
FREE* 



5CUINEAS 


IZCUINEA! 


IN THE CREAT EXHIBITION,NM.CLASS X. 
MANUFACTURER 
TO THE AOMIRALTT.THE ORDNANCE. 
'THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY&THE QUEEN. 


Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully Finished. 


GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

8ILVEB CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMEN'S. 

Horizontal Construction, enamel 

dial, 4 hole s jewelled. 

Ditto, gold dial and strong case . . 
Bennett’s superior London-made 
patent Lever, jewelled. 

LADIES’. 

Horizontal Construction, gold dial . 

l atent Lever (Geneva). 

Ditto (English), highly-finished . . 

A 

gs. 

10 

12 

17 

10 

12 

16 

B 

gs. 

8 

10 

14 

8 

10 

14 

c 

gs. 

6 

7 

12 

6 

8 

12 

GENTLEMENS. 

Horizontal Construction, sound and 

serviceable . 

Superior Lever (Geneva), 10 jewels . 
Bennett's London-made Levers . . 
LADIES’. 

Horizontal Construction, neat and 
flat, beautifully engraved cases . . 

Suj>erior Geneva Lever. 

Elegant silver dials , 10s. 6rf. extra. 
Small London-made Levers . . . . 

A 

gs. 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

B 

gs 

4 

6 

6 

4 

5 

6 

C 

gs. 

3 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 


FOR MEDICAL MEN, Dead Seconds GOLD, 20Gs. ; SILVER, 12 Gs. 

Superior LEVER, with CHRONOMETER BALANCE—Gold, 27,23, and 19 Gs. 

Bennett’s POCKET CHRONOMETER—Gold, 50 Gs.; Silver, 40 Gs. 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance guaranteed. 

Post Office Orders, payable as under, will receive prompt attention. 

JOHN BENNETT, 

WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE, 

And at the City Observatory, 62, Cornhill, E.C. 
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